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PART 1 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC 


The Notes in music are named after the first seven letters of the alphabet:-— ABCDERG 
When to any series of these letters, the eighth (which is a repetition of the first) is added, the whole 
number is termed an octave. 


That series which begins and ends with C, is called the Natural Scale. 


The Notes are placed on or between five lines called a Stave, or Staff:— 
Lines: SS SSI 0 ————— 
E G B D F F A Cc £ 


Whenever music is written for the Banjo the sign = is placed at the beginning of every © 


stave, this sign is called the G or Treble clef and gives the note G to the second line round which it curves. 


The two notes immediately above and below the stave are :— {——J 


G LD 
= o 
Additional notes above and below the stave are eo 2 = ee. 
written on and between lines termed Leger lines: 
Cc A° 8s ¢ 


RELATIVE TIME VALUE OF NOTES AND RESTS 


The relative time value or duration of notes depends on their shape and colour without reference 
to their position on the stave. 


The five different kinds of notes used in banjo notation, their names, shape, colour, and relative value 
should now be carefully studied. 


A Semibreve 


(Whole note) White note 
equals 
2 Minims- White notes 
(Half notes ) with stems 
or 


Black notes 
with stems 


4 Crotchets 
(Quarter notes) 


. Black notes 
8 Quavers wit 
(Eighth notes ) single hooks 
or 


Black. notes 


16 Semiquavers wit 
double hooks 


(Sixteenth notes) 





The Demisemiquaver H and the Semidemisemiquaver A are notes of still shorter value, but 
rarely used in banjo music. . 


When two or more quavers, or semi-quavers are written 
consecutively, their hooks are joined together in order to 


- simplify reading. 


) 
| 
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Rests are characters which indicate temporary silence. Each kind of note has its corresponding 
rest equal in duration to the note of the same name. 


Semibreve Minim Crotchet Quaver Semiquaver 


The Semibreve rest is used to indicate a rest of a whole bar 1 R 8 any number 


in any time. To indicate a rest of longer duration than one bar, 
other characters are used :— 


Every piece of music is divided into equal Measures or portions of -———— 
time by short vertical lines drawn through the stave called Bar-lines:— 
Each bar must contain the same value in Minims, Crotchets, Quavers, etc. as determined by the 
figures, or sign @, placed at the beginning of every piece of music and called the Time Signature:— 
Two figures (one placed over the other) are required to indicate the time in music. 


The lower figure represents the division of the semibreve. 
The upper figure represents the number of such notes contained in each bar. 


EXAMPLES OF THE VARIOUS DIVISIONS OF TIME IN GENERAL USE 


SIMPLE DUPLE TIME 


Contains two crotchets in a bar or their equivalents. 
Count 1 2 1 é 2 1 é 2 é 





SIMPLE TRIPLE TIME 


Contains three crotchets in a bar or their equivalents. Additional example 
Count 1 2 8 1é2¢3 1é€2 383 123 1¢2¢€¢3 lé2 3 





SIMPLE QUADRUPLE TIME 
OR COMMON TIME 


Contains four crotchets in a bar or their equivalents 
Count 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 € 4 1 @€ 2 3 € 4 








Whenever the upper figure of-the Time Signature is a multiple of three, that is to say: Six, nine, 
or twelve, the music will be in Compound Time. 


Note very carefully the following examples. 


COMPOUND DUPLE TIME 


Contains six quavers in a bar or their equivalents. Count two threes in each bar. 
Count 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 tf 2 3 1 2 83 Zz 2 3? 





COMPOUND TRIPLE TIME 


Contains nine quavers in a bar or their equivalents. Count three threes in each bar. 
Comt fF 2:32 J 2 SB if 2 #8 92 8 #2 # tf fe 12F £82 8 Lf # F 





4s 


COMPOUND QUADRUPLE TIME 


Contains twelve quavers in a bar or their equivalents. Count four threes in each bar. 
Count’ TA2RPFiliz2e2 T2212 8 123 123 1283812838 12ST @8 Lf 2a L122 





" — placed immediately after a note or rest indicates that its duration must be prolonged by one 
all, . 


A dotted Semibreve A dotted Minim A dotted Crotchet A dotted Quaver 





Two dots placed after a note or rest indicate that its duration must be prolonged by three fourths. 


A double-dotted minim, for example, —— is equal to <a 


A Double bar in music is equivalent to a full stop in letterpress, 


and denotes the end of a complete part or section. The double-bar SSH 


is indicated by two thick upright lines through the stave :— 


When dots are added to a double-bar, the music on 
the same side as the dots is intended to be repeated :— 





A Tie is a short curved line placed over or under two or more 
notes of the same pitch, and signifies that those notes must be 
joined together and played as one longer note :— 





An Interval is the distance between any two musical sounds. 


A Semitone is the smallest interval in music, and is the distance from any one fret ne the banjo 
to the next fret. 


The Sharp is a sign written q and when placed before a note has the effect of raising the 


note one semitone. 


A Double-sharp, (written x) placed before a note raises it two semitones, or one whole tone. 
A Flat, (written b) placed before a note lowers it one semitone. 
A Double-flat, (written bb) ‘placed ‘before a note lowers it.two semitones, or one whole tone. 


A Natural, (written h) placed before a note, contradicts the effect of a sharp or flat and restores 
the note to its original sound. 


A Key-Signature consists of one or more sharps or flats placed at the beginning of a stave 
to denote the key the music is written in, for example, if a sharp is placed on the line F thus: 
every “F” on the whole of the stave must be played a semitone higher unless contradicted 
by the Natural sign § 

Accidentals are the sharps or flats added to the music other than those belonging to the Key-sig- 
nature. The sharpening or flattening effect of an accidental lasts only throughout the one bar in 
which it occurs. 


When the Figures 1 and 2 or Ist time and 2nd time are placed under lines and near the double 
bars, the music should be played first to the double bar, 2 ers 
but when repeated, the bar or bars marked 1 should be SS 
omitted, and bar or bars marked 2 played instead. Example: ee 

‘Many other definitions are given in subsequent pages of this tutor where they can be more fully 
explained by means of practical exercises. 


| 


PART 2 


PRELIMINARY LESSONS AND EXERCISES 


COMPONENT PARTS OF THE BANJO 


THE SKIN or VELLUM is the“sounding board” of the banjo and must be kept tightly stretched by 
means of the brackets surrounding the rim. When tightening the vellum, the best plan is to give each 
nut no more than a half turn before proceeding to the next, then pass several times round the instru- 
ment until the vellum is sufficiently tight. Care should be taken to protect a stretched vellum from 
moisture. It is therefore advisable to keep a banjo in a closed case when not in use, and also to take 
care that moist hands do not come into contact with the surface of the vellum unnecessarily. 


THE BRIDGE should be thin and light, and made from maple or similar wood, in order that the 
vibrations from the strings shall be able to pass freely from the strings to the vellum. 


It is of the utmost importance that the bridge should be maintained in its proper position, other- 
wise the banjo will not play in tune. It should be placed at the same distance from the 12th fret 
as the 12th fret is from the nut (the slotted strip of ebony or ivory at the top of the arm), 


The bridge must never be lowered after using, and if a “Non-tip” bridge is used it will always 
remain in its proper position. 

THE FINGERBOARD of the banjo is spaced out into divisions by means of thin metal strips which 
are called frets. 

The ebony is marked with pearl inlay, not merely as ornamentation, but for the purpose of indicat 
ing particular frets, and locating more readily the notes that are to be obtained there. 


The student should note, and remember, that the positions prominently marked are those occurring 
at the 5th, 7th, 10th, 12th, 14th and 17th frets. 


THE PEGS used for tuning the strings, should be of the Non-slip kind; these are regulated by 
means of a centre screw so that they are neither too tight nor too loose. 


THE STRINGS of the plectrum-banjo are four in number and are named First or D, Second or B, 
Third or G, Fourth or C. ; 


Strings should be of the proper gauge. If too thick, the tone will be dull and heavy; if too thin, 
the tone will be weak. 


Special plectrum gauge strings are sold by firms specialising in the banjo and these give per 
fect results. 


A plain-steel third string should never be used. One should fit a covered-steel or, if preferred, 
a plectrum gauge gut 3rd or the new nylon 3rd. 


HOLDING THE BANJO 


The proper method of holding the banjo is illustrated 
in Fig. 1. The player should be seated, with the hoop of 
the banjo on the right thigh and held in playing position 
by a slight pressure of the right arm against the vellum 
edge of the rim. 


The instrument must be held in position without the 
aid of the left hand, which requires as much freedom as 
ECO possible in order that it may move rapidly from one 
~~ ~F position to another 





FIG, 1. 


A mule 


aah. 


THE PLECTRUM AND THE RIGHT HAND 





FIG. 2. 


The student will have to obtain a good plectrum which 
should be of tortoiseshell, about an inch or an inch and 
a quarter in length, stout but slightly flexible, and with 
the playing edge nicely rounded and well polished. The 
plectrum is held between the first finger and thumb of 
the right hand. | 


Bend the first finger until it forms a square; now re- 
lease the tension and lower the first finger tip a little; 
place the plectrum on the side of the finger and hold it 
loosely in position by pressure from the ball of the thumb. 
When held in this manner, only about a quarter inch of 
the plectrum should be visible, see Fig. 2. 


So that the plectrum may cross the strings at the correct angle, the banjo arm must not be held 
too high. The action of the right hand must be from the wrist, not the elbow joint, and it is import- 
ant during the early stages of plectrum playing to keep an eye on the wrist in order to see that 
perfect flexibility is maintained. The action of the right hand should be exactly the same as used 


when fanning oneself. 


A single down stroke is indicated by the sign M anda single up stroke by ths sign V. 


The plectrum should strike the strings about two inches from the bridge, and the player should 
endeavour to produce the same quality of tone from an up stroke as he does from a down stroke. 





FIG. 3. 


POSITION OF THE LEFT HAND 


The wrist of the left hand should be held well away 
from the back of the arm, so that the very tips of the 
fingers may rest comfortably on the strings immediately 
behind the frets. See Fig. 3. 


The thumb should assist the fingers in pressing the 
strings, and to that end should be held firmly against 
the arm, so that when notes are made, the arm is held 
as in a vice between the thumb and the fingers employed 
to make the notes. 


The arm of the instrument must not be allowed to 
sink in the hollow between the thumb and forefinger. 


TOUCH AND TONE 


To obtain the best possible tone from the banjo, dilligent and intelligent practice is required. The 
student should learn to vibrate the strings cleanly and firmly with the plectrum, and press them 
firmly against the fingerboard just behind the frets with the fingers of his left hand. 


Players should constantly strive after an improved quality of tone, especially during their early studies. 





SIGNS FOR FINGERING 


An “open” string is the natural string as it extends from the nut to the bridge; it becomes “stopped” 
when pressed with the fingers of the left hand. 

The following signs are employed throughout this work as a guide to the student for the proper 
fingering of the various exercises :— 


LEFT HAND 
-1 First finger; 2 Second finger; 3 Third finger; 4 Fourth finger; O Open string. 


Signs © @ @ placed below certain notes indicate they are to be produced on those strings 
corresponding with the numbers. 


Plectrum-banjos are made with only four strings; but when a 
banjoist wishes to play both finger and plectrum styles,he must use 
a five-string banjo (with the short fifth octave string). 


To prevent the accidental striking of the fifth string when play- 
ing a melody on the fourth string, it is a good plan to lower the 
fifth string about 1g” by removing the corner of the bridge and 
making a fresh notch as shown in Fig. 4. 





TUNING 


In order to simplify the writing and reading | Banjo with five strings | 
of banjo music, the notation is written an octave | Banjo with four strings | 


higher than it sounds. | G 


The open strings of the banjo 
are tuned and written:— 


Actual pitch on the Piano:— 





If a piano is not available to tune by, the fourth string should be tuned to a C pitch-pipe or tuning 
fork. Then stop this string at the seventh fret and tune the third string in unison with the sound pro- 
duced, viz. G. Now adjust the second string until it is in unison with the sound produced when the 
third string is stopped at the fourth fret (B) and the first string until it is in unison with the sound 
produced when the second string is stopped at the third fret (D). 


The fifth, or octave string, should be tuned in unison with the first string stopped at the fifth fret (G). 


FIRST EXERCISES 
OPEN STRINGS ONLY: 


Having carefully studied the foregoing remarks, and carefully noted the correct method of holding 
the banjo and the playing positions of right and left hands, the student may now proceed with the 
following exercises. They should be practised until a full and clear tone is obtainable, and the player 
must hold the plectrum fairly loosely, use only the very tip of the plectrum, and move the hand from 
the wrist, not from the elbow joint. 


Accent the first note in each bar. 


Count 122324 1234 1234 123 4 1234 123 4 1234 123834 





—< 
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Count the time when playing the following exercises, and note carefully the relative value of the 
different notes and dotted notes. 


Count 1 2 3 4 128324 -L12 8 


In the following scales and exercises, the student will have to use the fingers of his left hand to 
produce many of the notes by pressing the strings firmly behind the frets. 


THE SCALE OF C MAJOR 


Showing the string and fret where each note is obtained. 


7 9 10 1097 5 
0235 ABC CRA SC 


2nd 2nd 3rd 
String || Ist String String ||String|| 4th String. 


Frets 02 4 5 








4th 3rd 
String String 


The above scale is intended to teach the beginner the notes on the fingerboard, and should be care- 
fully studied. 


The player should note that there is a whole tone between any two adjacent notes inthe above scale 
with the exception of Eto F and B to C, where there are semitones. 












Certain markings— mf, sf, p,etc. and Andante, Moderato, etc. (known as expression marks) are used to indicate how 
music should be played. The student must use these to guide him in his interpretation of the printed music. Every ex- 
pression mark is given and fully explained in A.P. Sharpe’s “Fretted Instrument Players Dictionary of Music Terms”. 











8 No. 1 


EXERCISE INTRODUCING ALL THE NOTES IN THE PRECEDING SCALE 


_ If the student should have any doubt about the position of any of the notes that occur in the follow- 
ing exercises, he should refer to the previous scale which gives both the number of fret and string. 


M.M. @ = 100 





ee ee ee: ee | e-em ee ae 


No. 2 


EXERCISE WITHOUT STRING INDICATION 
M.M. @ = 100 





No. 3 


SIMPLE EXERCISE IN TIME 
Slowly M.M. ¢=92 , 
| 


nm tt es sd 








The tempo of every exercise in this book is indicated by a metronome number. 


M.M. (Maelzel’s metronome) @-100 means that the metronome weight should be set at 100, when 
each beat of the pendulum will be equal to one crotchet value of the music. 


When the weight of a metronome is set at 60, each beat of the pendulum is exactly of the duration 
of one second. When the weight is set at 120 there will be two beats to the second. 


TREMOLO 


The tremolo is a sustained effect produced by a rapid succession of alternate down and up strokes. 
The tip of the plectrum should just skim the surface of the string, and in order that this may be ac- 
complished more readily, the curved little finger of the right hand should be lowered (see Fig. 2, page 5) 
until the corner of the nail lightly touches the vellum. The little finger must not be held rigidly in one 
position on the vellum, but must move about with the remainder of the hand. 


First practise the scale of C, playing each note twice in quavers with alternate down and up strokes: 





Now play the scale with twice the number of picks to each note, counting the beats at the same 
tempo as before, and of course moving the hand at double the pace. 


















E}—_}—_}—_ |__| — 
(CED eee ees eee SS SS 
aE 
AST 






This last scale must be well practised before passing to the next, which has eight picks to each note; 
each stroke of the pick in this instance being a demi-semiquaver, and played therefore at double the 
speed of the semiquavers in the preceding example. The player must remember to move the right 
hand only from the wrist. Keep the banjo arm down, and endeavour to equalise the tone of the 
down and up strokes. 


nVeVeVery 






abbreviation 
Count 1 2 3 4 


Having well practised this last scale of C as explained above, the student can now proceed to the 
tremolo. So far, he has played a decided number of strokes to each crotchet beat. In the following 
tremolo examples, however, there must be no counting of strokes. The purpose of the tremolo is to 
produce long-sustained notes not unlike the long drawn out notes of a violin,so the movement of 
the pick across the strings must be rapid and as smooth.as possible. 


The following scale is played with a vibratory movement of the plectrum across the strings. The 
plectrum must be held loosely, and as little as possible of its tip must touch the strings. 





tremolo 


The player must accustom his left-hand fingers to press the strings firmly against the finger-board, 
and this pressure should be maintained as long as possible. For example, when playing the following 
passage, the first finger should be retained on the note E : ? 
while F is being played, and the first and second fingers ———— 
should continue to retain the notes E and F while the 
fourth finger is stopping the note G. 

The tremolo effect is specially indicated by the word tremolo, its abbreviation frem. or by short 
lines written through a note ¥. When playing single notes on the banjo however, it is customary to 
tremolo all the longer notes. 
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No. 4 


TREMOLO EXERCISE 


When the same note is repeated, as in bars three and four, and seven and eight, a slight break 
should be made in the tremolo in order to prevent two or three notes sounding like one longer note. 


M.M. o#= 112 





No. 5 


EXERCISE INTRODUCING ACCIDENTALS 


Note that a sharp (#) makes a note sound a semitone (or one fret) higher, and that a flat (>) makes 
a note sound a semitone (or one fret) lower. The sharpening or flattening effect lasts only throughout 
the one bar in which it occurs. A natural (4) contradicts the effect of a sharp or flat and restores the 
note to its original sound. 


M.M. o= 112 





No. 6 
FIRST EXERCISE IN CHORDS 


It is easier to produce three-note chords on a banjo than on any other instrument, because of 
the method of tuning. ’ 3 


All the following chords should be played with down strokes. 





il 


No. 7 


FIRST EXERCISE WITHOUT L 


RING 


FINGE 


‘- HAND 


EIT 





8 


EXERCISE IN THR 


Three beats to each bar. 


O. 


OUR TIME 


FEF 


KE 


84 


M.M. ¢ 





FOUR TIME 


EXERCISE IN TWO 


Repeat dots at the beginning and end of the second part indicate that the movement must be 


played twice. 
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No. 40 
EXERCISE IN SIX- EIGHT TIME 


Count two threes in each bar. 


= 96 


M.M.¢@ 


Count 


2 


1 





EIGHT TIME 


EXERCISE IN TWELVE- 


Four threes in each bar. 


: 
| 





EXERCISE IN RESTS 


116 


2 


M.M. @ 


Count 1 


4 


l1é2¢é3 





yr en ee saa 


ee See, 


ee 


PART 3 . 


SCALES, ARPEGGIOS, CHORDS AND. EXERCISES 
IN VARIOUS MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS 


A Diatonic Scale is a series of eight different sounds, ascending or descending from any note to 
its octave. Every step or degree bears a different letter name.. 
_ There are two kinds of diatonic scales— Major and Minor. Major means greater; Minor means 
lesser. In the minor scale the third degree, or step, is one semitone nearer the first degree than 
is the third degree of the major scale. : 


THE SCALE OF C MAJOR 
TWO OCTAVES 


Scales should be practised without looking at the fingerboard. 





ARPEGGIOS 


Arpeggios should also be practised without looking at the fingerboard. They should first be played 
slowly, then quicker and quicker until the student can change from string to string and from position 
to position without effort. The sloping line over the notes means that the plectrum must glide witha 
single stroke across the strings indicated. 


Arpeggio in © major Tonic, Sub-dominant and 
Dominant-seventh chords 





Tonic chords, in any key, are formed by adding a 3rd and a 5th above the tonic (or first degree of 
the scale). They are major chords which take their name from the Tonic note:.eg.C Major. In modern 
chord symbols they are abbreviated: eg. C. oo 

Sub-dominant chords are formed by adding a 3rd and a 5th above the sub-dominant (or fourth degree 
of the scale). These are also major chords and take their name from the sub-dominant note: @ g. F. 

Dominant-seventh chords are formed by adding a 8rd, 5th and minor 7th above the dominant (or fifth 
degree of the scale). They take their name from the dominant note followed by the figure ‘7’; eg. G7. 


Examples in Key C :- ; . . Ro _ Dominant. seventh 
Original Re-arranged Original Re-arranged Original Re-arranged chord with one 


Form for the Banjo Form for the Banjo Form for the Banjo note omitted 






No. 13 
EXERCISE IN C MAJOR 


Introducing the three chords as given above: C, F and G7. 


M.M. o = 104 
2@ 19 3 








THE SCALE OF G MAJOR 


In the key of G the note “F” is played sharp as indicated by the key-signature. 


14 


Sub- 
nant 


Tonic 
Domi 





dominant and 
seventh chords 


7? 


Arpeggio in G major 





EXERCISES IN G MAJOR 


The student should observe the repeat and D.C. signs in this exercise. 





n Vw V 


104 


M.M. o 





al Fine 


Dz 


cresc. 


Tremolo with the very tip of the plectrum 


Sustained tone should be smooth and unbroken. 





Tempo di Valse M.M. ¢ = 144 


tremolo throughout 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Many of the following abbreviations are used chiefly in orchestral or manuscript music when notes 
or passages have to be repeated, thereby saving time and trouble to composers and copyists. 









The arpeggio sign (a curved or wavy line) before a chord 
means that the notes should not be played together, but one 
after the other beginning with.the lowest and placing an ac- 
cent only on the top or last note played. The sounding of the 
notes in succession is generally done as quickly as possible. 


(7) Written 


The Trill, which is indicated by the ab- 
breviation #7. consists of a rapid alternation 
of a given note with the note above, which 
must be continued for the value of the prin- 
cipal or written note. 


Examples of the Trill will be found in the 
banjo arrangement of “Nocturne in E Flat” 
on page 51. 





A semibreve rest is used to denote silence during a complete bar in any kind of time. 


A rest of longer duration than one bar is indicated in the following ways: a short upright line drawn 
through one space of the staff implies a rest of two bars duration,one drawn through ‘wo spaces 
means a rest of four bars, through three spaces six bars. The modern custom, however, is to draw a 
thick horizontal line in the middle of the staff, and to write above it the number of the bars to be 
counted in silence. This abbreviation is often to be found at the beginning of a banjo solo when the 
piano has to play the introductory bars alone. 


The following example shows how a rest of nine bars duration may be expressed in three different 
ways, followed by the simple abbreviation of the same. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF READING CHORDS IN THE HIGHER POSITIONS. 

All the chords, so far, have been written for the lower register of the banjo, that is to say, with 
the notes occuring at the ist, 2nd, 3rd or 4th frets. 


To simplify the reading of chords in the higher register of the instrument,the following indica- 
tions are in general use. 


POSITION means the fret at which the first finger is employed. For instance, the fourth position, 
abbreviated 4P, means that the first finger will be used at the fourth fret. 


Example of chords in the 1st 2nd and 3rd positions: © 





BARRE means that one finger of the left hand must be placed across the strings in order that 
two or more notes may be obtained at the same fret. 


The fret at which the first finger is used, is indicated by a numeral preceding the letter B, thus 3B. 
| 2B 5B 


Example of Barré chords at the 2nd and 3rd frets: 





POSITION- BARRE is a combination of Position and Barré, meaning that two or more notes of a 
chord are obtained at the same fret with one finger, and other notes of the chords made at other 
frets with other fingers. 

As in both the previous examples, the fret at which the first finger occurs determines the number 
of the Position-barré. 


Example of Position-barre : 





The peculiar tuning of the banjo enables the player to play any chord with comparative ease. The 
student will probably have noticed that the fingering of chords on the banjo fingerboard is just a 
matter of adapting and grouping the fingers of the left hand in one or other of about a dozen 
commonly used positions. | 


It will be found extremely beneficial to name each particular grouping of the left hand fingers 
according to the order in which the first, second, third or‘fourth fingers are placed on the strings. 


J . 4 china 

For example, the following chord is called a four-one-two, because the 
fourth, first, and second fingers of the left hand are required to make it? 

It will thus be realised that by observing the position indication above the chord, and knowing 
that the chord is fingered i, it becomes quite an easy matter to play it at any fret. 


Examples of four- one-two chords: 





The following chord is called a four-two-one, because the fourth, second : 
and first fingers of the left hand are required to make it,and are read down- 


wards in that order: 


Examples of four-two-one chords at various positions: 





SN ae mtn et A te 


in I i i eS i or ti 
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By using only the three chords: four-one-two, Barré, and four-two-one, it is now possible to play 
the scale of “C” in chords. 









The four-one-one 


The two-two-one 
chord 


chor 


The four-four-one : A 
chord 


The three-one-two 
chord 








The key-signature for a C minor scale has three flats, but in the above example, the key-signature 
has been omitted, and the flats placed directly before the notes. . 


The four-three-one 
chord 





chord 





Having once placed the left-hand fingers on the notes, they should be held pressed against the 
fingerboard as long as possible. For example, in the first bar of the above exercise the second 
chord is obtained by retaining the 3rd and 1st fingers on the notes, and changing from the fourth 
finger to the second. Having made the two-three-one chord, the third and fourth chords in the bar 
can be obtained by merely lowering and raising the fourth finger. 


In the last bar of the preceding exercise, 
the melody will be seen to pass from G flat to F sharp 


Altering the letter name of a note in this way while retaining the same sound is known technical- 
ly as an Enharmonic change. 
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The two-one-three chord 


The two-one-one chord 


The one-one-two chord 


The one-two-three chord 





The student should observe very carefully how the left-hand fingers are formed in order to make 
the thirteen different chords I have now explained. It is advisable to form a habit of thinking and 
speaking of these chords by name in order to distinguish them. All modern banjo music is carefully 
fingered, and in order to ascertain the name of any chord, the player has simply to read these figures 


in a downward direction. 


So far, I have indicated the position or position-barré above the chords, not because I think that 
these particular signs are of much use to the player, but because they occur in published banjo 


music, and it is advisable, therefore, for every player to understand their meanings. 


In my opinion, the notes of a chord, and the figures placed before the chord are all that are re- 
quired in order to show where the left-hand fingers are to be placed on the fingerboard; and most 
students will realise the futility of marking a chord barré that is already figured one-one-one, or 


position-barré when it is figured one-one-two, or two-two-one. 


Instead of considering the number of the fret that marks the position of the first finger, it is far 
better to locate the top note of the chord on the first string, and then, from that note rapidly form 
the left-hand fingers into position— four-one-two, two-two-one, or whatever the chord may be 


fingered or named. 


The signs, 8P, 10B, 12PB, etc., are to be seen in hundreds of published banjo compositions, su 
there can be no harm in the player understanding what they indicate. The writer, however, is con- 
vinced that these particular signs are unnecessary for indicating the position of ordinary chords, so 
from now onwards, the position sign will only be used in this work when the notes of a chord are 


spread out or when a melodic passage has to be played in position. 


Examples of the thirteen different chords formed on the note a" 





— 
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No. 16 
INTRODUCING CHORDS IN THE HIGHER REGISTER 











EXTENDED CHORDS 


The three chords four-one-two, four-one-one and four-two-one may have the highest note 


extended an additional semi-tone. 





No. 17 
INTRODUCING EXTENDED CHORDS 


These extended chords will be indicated in the following exercises by the abbreviation Lx. 


placed above each chord. 
Examples of the three 


a 
Be 
n 
9 
oO 
~~ 
ca 
oO 
sn 
o 
G 
~ 
ae} 
~~ 
E 
wn 
Mo) 
w 
(=) 
a 
(2) 





COMED 58" is 
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POSITION PLAYING 


The sign Hx is unnecessary when a Position is indicated. 





we 
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‘THE SCALE OF D MAJOR 


are played sharp as indicated by the key-signature. 


sa ie 


and 


F” 


c 


In the key of D the notes 





seventh chords 


Sub-dominant and 


Tonic, 
Dominant 


Arpeggio in D major 








EXERCISES IN D MAJOR 


Because of the method that is used for vibrating the strings of a banjo, 


the notes of a chord must 


ble to play the 


n 
a 


it is advis 


Unless a chord is marked with an arpeggio sign, 


be played successively. 


ble simultaneously. 


notes of a banjo chord as nearly as possi 
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THE SCALE OF A MAJOR 


eC’ and “ G? 


are played sharp as indicated by the key signature. 


it 


In the key of A the notes 





, Sub-dominant and 
Dominant- seventh chords 


Tonic 


Arpeggio in A major 








No. 24 
EXERCISE IN A MAJOR 





MAJOR 


i 
is played flat as indicated by the key signature. 


CALE OF 


THE $ 


“RB” 


In the key of F the note 





Sg 
= 4 
So 
x | 
a? 
a= 
4 
= oO 
oF 
Sh 
1 
soe 
SS 
Ne 
ge 
= 
oS 
eA 


Arpeggio in F major 








No. 22 
EXERCISE IN F MAJOR 


To facilitate changing from one chord to another 


120 


MM. é 
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MELODY WITH CHORD ACCOMPANIMENT 


Banjo music is sometimes written with two complete 


time values in each bar so that the pl 


ayer may more 


readily distinguish the melody notes. 


It will be seen that either the melody notes or the 
accompanying notes complete the time value of each 


bar, as shown in these examples: 


~— 
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o 

£ 
= 
os} 
24 
= 
fo) 
5 

< 





i] 
oO 
eB ., 
a G 
qd @ 
av 
os 
= & 
— 
7 < 
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ey 
Cn 
aE 
a 2 
Ss F 
oO © 
o 
3g 
Cg 
o 4 
oo 
qg- 
fie 
Po 
“a, .2 
“4 YL 
Ss ¢ 
3.C«o 
a= 
. & 
& &, 
e g 
.@) 
(2) 





r is unable to differentiate between the 


tes. His interpretation 


layer is quite certain of the melody notes, 


y because the playe 


fault 


however, 
melody notes and the accompanying notes; and unless a p 


This last example is, 
he is unable to make them predominate over the secondary accompanying no 


of a composition will consequently be faulty. 


No. 23 
WALTZ WITH CHORD ACCOMPANIMENT 


All expression signs should be carefully observed. 
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THE SCALE OF Bb MAJOR 


and ly 


signature. 


are played flat as indicated in the key- 


B” 


«“ 


In the key of Bb the notes 











TM 
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ns 
rae 
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BA 
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Bb 


F7 


Bb Eb 





Bb MAJOR 


ERCISE IN 


x 


" 
4 


iS 
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THE SCALE OF Eb MAJOR 


the notes “B} “E” and “A” are played flat as indicated in the key- 


signature 


In the key of Eb 








NM 
Es 
i 
So 
2S 
= 
AS 
® 
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= 
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o Oo 
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Arpeggio in Eb major 





Ab Bb7 Eb 


_Eb 





EXERCISE IN Eb MAJOR 
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THE SCALE OF Ab MAJOR 





Arpeggio in Ab major Tonic, Sub-dominant and 
1B Vf LBooaeeesesssereee : y 1B........ Dominant-seventh chords 
: " 














MINOR MUSIC 


The student has now arrived at a stage where it will be necessary to study scales, chords and exer- 
cises in minor keys. 

Minor music differs from major music in three ways: 

I. EFFECT. Minor music is sad in effect; major music is bright and cheerful. 
ll. INTERVALS. A minor scale has its tones and semitones differently placed. 
III. SIGNATURE. A minor scale with the same tonic as a major scale will have a different key 
signature. 

The aforementioned three differences will be clearly understood if the student will first carefully 
examine and then play the following two scales 
SCALE OF C MINOR (Harmonic Form) 
SCALE OF C MAJOR Note the interval of three semitones (augmented 2nd) 
Semitones are indicated by short curved lines between the 6th and 7th degrees— Ap and B 


—— 


Minor scales are connected with major scales in two ways: 
I. They can begin on the same tonic (key note) but have different key-signatures. 
II. They can have the same key-signature, but begin on different tonics. 
A minor scale which begins on the same tonic as any given major scale is called the Tonic Minor of the latter. 
The signature of the tonic minor has always three sharps less, or three flats more than the signature 
of its tonic major scale. | . 
A minor scale which has the same key-signature as any given major scale, is called the Relative Minor 
of the latter. 
A relative minor scale begins three semitones (a minor 3rd) below the tonic of its Relative major 
scale, 2e, upon the 6th degree or sub mediant of the latter. 
Every minor scale can be used in two different forms:— 1. The Harmonic. II. The Melodic. 
In the Harmonic form, the semitones occur between the 2nd and 3rd, the 5th and 6th and the 7th and 
8th degrees both ascending and descending. An augmented 2nd, interval of three semitones, occurs be- 
tween the 6th and 7th degrees and the 7th degree (or leading note) is always indicated by an accidental. 





Example of the Harmonic Form 
SCALE OF A MINOR 
(Relative to C major) 
‘To avoid the augmented interval between the 6th and 7th degrees of the Harmonic Minor scale, the Melodic 
Minor scale has the 6th degree raised in ascending, and the 7th and 6th both lowered in descending. 

In the Melodic form of the minor scale, which will be used exclusively in the forthcoming examples, 
the semitones occur between the 2nd and 3rd, and the 7th and 8th degrees ascending; and between the 
6th and 5th, and the 8rd and 2nd descending. 
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SCALE OF A MINOR 


(Relative to C major) 


THE 





Tonic, Sub-dominant and 


Arpeggio in A 


Dominant-seventh chords 








Am 


E7 


Am Dm 


Minor chords are shown in chord symbols by the 


note on which the chord is built: 


addition of the abbreviation m or mz after the 


seventh chords are the same in 


The dominant 


e.g. Am or Ami. 


é. g. E7. 


and are indicated in the usual way: 


both major and minor keys 


No. 28 
EXERCISE IN A MINOR 





THE SCALE OF E MINOR 


Relative to G major) 


( 





: 


Tonic, Sub-dominant and 


? 


Dominant 


Arpeggio in E minor 


-seventh chords 





B7 Em 


Em Am 





EXERCISE IN E MINOR 





THE SCALE OF B MINOR 


(Relative to D major) 





t-seventh chords 


Sub-dominant a 


Tonic, 
Dominan 


Arpeggio in B minor 








Bm 


Bm Em F#7 
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EXERCISE IN B MINOR 
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Arpeggio in D minor 





EXERCISE IN D MINOR 
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Tonic, Sub-dominant and 





Dominant-seventh chords | 


Arpeggio in G@ minor 








Gm 


Gm Cm D7 


No. 32 


EXERCISE IN G MINOR 
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(Relative to Eb major 


THE SCALE OF C MINOR 
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Arpeggio in © minor 





E IN C MINOR 
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EXERCI 
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dominant and 
seventh chords 


Tonic, Sub 
Dominant 


Arpeggio in F minor 








Fim 


Fm Bbm C7 . 





XERCISE IN F MINOR 
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INVERSIONS 


A chord is inverted by removing the lowest note and replacing it an octave higher. 


For example, the tonic By removing the note lies By removing the note = 

chord in its original ‘C’ an octave higher ‘E’ an octave higher 

position is written: a we obtain the first — we obtain the second 4 
inversion: inversion: 


Original position of the sub-dominant chord 





ist Inversion 2nd Inversion 





A dominant-seventh chord consists of four 
different notes and has therefore three inversions 














Original 


te ist Inversion 2ndInversion 3rd Inversion 
Position 


To simplify the playing of dominant-seventh chords on the banjo, one note is often omitted. 


The above dominant seventh chords may 
therefore be written with advantage: 





The student should note that “D” is omitted from-the first and second chords, and “G” from the 
third and fourth chords. 


The following inverted chords in various keys should be well practised. Chord symbols are in- 
cluded under the chords so that the student may learn them at the same time. This will greatly 
assist in playing popular songs and rhythm accompaniments, for chord symbols are included on 
most song copies. 


Tonic chord Sub-dominant chord |Dominant-seventh chord Tonic chord 


C major 
G major 


D major 





A major 


ASD, 
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PART 4 


VARIOUS STYLES OF PLECTRUM PLAYING 


This section of the book should be carefully studied. 
that are to be obtained from a plectrum-played banjo, the exercises will,if intelligently practised, help 


30 


In addition to showing the many varied effects 


Tremolo and other effects can be used with advantage in a banjo solo even if they are not 


indicated in the printed music. 


? 


players to acquire style and good taste, two essentials that are just as important in banjo playing as 
they are in the playing of any other musical instrument. Players should know when Slides, Arpeggios 


Vibrato 


No. 35 
SINGLE- NOTE AND CHORD STACCATO PLAYING 


(As used in the majority of the previous exercises) 


The last bar should be 


played only after a return has been made to the first movement after playing the second movement. 


The first movement of this piece has three alternate single bar endings. 








only [NX 


Last time 
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No. 37 
SUSTAINED MELODY WITH STACCATO CHORD ACCOMPANIMENT 


Melody notes to played with a smooth unbroken tremolo, Accompanying chords to be struck downwards. 





~_ 


| No. 36 . 
SINGLE-NOTE AND CHORD TREMOLO PLAYING 


p of the plectrum should skim the surface of the 


should be as smooth as possible. 


ry 

= dl 
a 
- 
= 
j 
| 
i. 


™P Tremolo throughou 


The ti 
the wrist) 








No. 38 


This exercise illustrates another method of adding-a staccato chord accompaniment to a sustained 


ye 
string should be played by extending the down stro 


the notes on the second 


ke of the tremolo on the second and third beats. 


While a smooth unbroken tremolo is being played on the first string, 


melod 





All notes and chords must be played 
(the one that the finger ultimately 


hich the sudden termination of the slide 


) 


(Rapid 


9 
This beautiful singing effect is produced by gliding a finger of the left hand along a pressed string. 


@ 
e 


he accompaniment. 


No. 40 


THE SLIDE 


No. 
STACCATO BASS MELODY AND ACCOMPANIMENT 


Emphasise the melody notes and subdue t 


with down strokes except where otherwise indicated. 
and another way in w 


? 


One in which the second note 


plectrum 





vibrated with the 








There are two ways of doing this: 





rests on) is 
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fficient 


e found rather difficult 
following 
the slide 


? 


The second note must be 


played were the slide not employed. When as in the 


taken to maintain su 
, the second note must not be struck with the plectrum; 


be 


and it may b 


fficiently loud for practical purposes. 


] 


fied by muting the banjo. 


d note 


the second note vibrating. Great care must 
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No. 414 
THE SLIDE (Slow) 


When, as in this exercise, the slide commences not on a grace note, but on a full-size note with 
a definite time value, the slide must be played slower and at the right tempo. . 


Immediately the second note is reached, it should be struck with the. plectrum. This effect is im- 
portant for the proper rendition of slow expressive passages, and is used in both staccato and tremolo playing. 


M.M. @ = 112 
Down strokes only fF Pi 





No. 42 
THE SLIDE (Tremolo) 


The slide, known also as glissando, is widely used in sustained music. Although it may not be 
indicated in the printed music it should be used freely in both single-note and chord tremolo. 





| 
| | No. 43 
| - THE SLIDE (Triplet) 

Another form of slide that is particularly effective in quick and lively music is composed of a 
| triplet of grace notes which is used immediately before a strongly accented note or chord. This effect is 
| rarely indicated in printed banjo music, but it may be found in the Trio of the plectrum banjo solo; Speedwell” 
In this exercise, the grace notes are written at the three adjacent frets immediately below the 

strongly-accented final chord of the slide, but in actual use a much longer glide may be made by 
commencing the triplet stroke six or more frets below the ultimate chord. 
| The Triplet Glide should be commenced with an up-stroke so that the final chord on the first 
beat of the bar will be strongly accented with a down-stroke. 
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No. 44 
THE ARPEGGIO 


Arpeggio is used mainly for the purpose of filling in a form of accompaniment to long staccato 


played melody notes as in this exercise. 


4 


96 


M.M. ¢ 





Arpeggio may be used throughout a movement as in this exercise where the plectrum glides 


smoothly in both down and up strokes across spread-out chords. 





No. 46 
THE VIBRATO 


This effect is produced by a moderately quick oscillation of the left hand, in order to make the tip 
of a finger tighten and slacken the vibrating length of a string. No part of the left hand must touch 
the instrument excepting of course the tip of the finger that is pressing the string against the finger 
board, and the direction of oscillation should be in a direct line with the string— not crosswise. The 
purpose of the vibrato is not only to produce an expressive and singing effect, but also to prolong 
the tone, an advantage that the banjo can very well do with in Andante movements. 


The faults to be avoided are excessive use and excessive vibration of the left arm. 


Another method of producing the vibrato is as follows: Instead of resting the right hand fourth 
finger on the vellum, bend it at the first joint, and rest that portion of the finger from the tip to the 
first joint on the strings, immediately behind, and touching the bridge. The moment the strings are 
sounded they must be pressed with a continuous vibratory movement by this bent little finger at the 
bridge. This method cannot be mastered without careful practice; the student may also find it some- 
what painful until he has become accustomed to it. 


M.M. ¢ = 116 
Vibrato...------.-------~ eer mr VY 
2A { : 
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HARMONICS 


Natural banjo harmonics are usually produced at the fifth, seventh, and twelfth frets on the first, 
second, third and fourth strings, and at the seventeenth fret on the fifth string. This pleasing effect is 
obtained by lightly touching the strings at, and immediately over, the required frets with the fourth 
finger of the left hand, and removing the finger immediately the strings have been vibrated. The left 
hand finger must not press the string against the fret, but must instead, touch the string as lightly as 
possible. Practice is also required in order to accustom oneself to removing the left hand finger at exact- 
ly the right moment, for if the left hand finger is removed too soon the open string will be sounded, while 
if it remains on the string an instant too long, the vibration will be stopped. 


In this exercise, the figures above the notes indicate the frets. The figures below the notes (in circles) 
indicate the strings on which the harmonics have to be produced. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES 
Tune 4th String to D 





oe No. 48 


HOW TO SYNCOPATE A POPULAR SONG 


When we hear a popular song played on the banjo in syncopated style, we are often given the 
impression that it has been specially arranged and written out note by note. Often, however, this is 
not the case, for the player has acquired a number of favourite syncopated strokes with which 
he is so familiar that he can introduce them in a mechanical way while giving his whole atten- 
tion to the melody and harmony. 


The type of melody which is most suited to syncopation is that having long sustained notes. 


The following strokes give a wide variety which can be introduced at will into solos. They 
should be practised until memorised and the right hand should move freely from the wrist only. 


SIMPLE RHYTHMIC STROKES 





The second and fourth beats should be staccato— an effect produced by releasing the fingers 
immediately after the chord has been struck. 


SIMPLE TRIPLET STROKES 





Practise the double up stroke carefully. 


OFF- BEAT STROKES 





The up stroke should be accented and a// the notes of the chord played. 


SPLIT STROKES 
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TREMOLO STROKES 





The tremolo should be very rapid, and should be started and finished with a clean stroke. 


ARPEGGIO STROKES 








DUO-STYLE STROKES 








The second and fourth beats should be strongly accented. 





RUMBA STROKES 





SAMBA STROKE and TANGO STROKE 





GLISSANDO STROKES 


n actual use, the time occupied by the 
The chord immediately following the 


d accented. 


The three-note glissando commences with an up stroke. I 
grace notes is taken from the last beat of the previous b 


ar. 


grace notes occurs on the first beat and is the only chor 


A longer slide may be made by commencing the triplet stroke six or more frets below the ultimate chord 
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SERENADE FROM THE BANJO SOLO 


—38 


A SPANISH ROMANCE 


With an additional part showing how it might be syncopated 


Slowly MM 4 = 72 
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SOLO AS 
ISSUED 


SOLO AS 
SYNCOPATE 





PART 5. 
HOW TO IMPROVISE ON THE BANJO 


The banjo with its unique tuning, second and first string pitched a major third and perfect fifth above the third string, 
is an ideal instrument-for the production of three-note chords. By simply placing the first finger of the left hand immediately 
behind a fret and across three strings,a major common chord, tonic, sub-dominant or dominant can be produced in any major 
key. A four-one-two position of the fingers will produce a first inversion of any of these chords and a four-two - one 
position of the fingers will produce a second inversion. 


If minor common chords are desired, a three-one-two position of the left hand fingers will produce tonic or sub-dominant 
minor chords in all minor keys; a four-one-one position of the fingers will produce first inversions of these chords 
and a two-two-one position of the fingers will produce second inversions. 


‘As the seventh degree of a minor scale is raised accidentally (by the use of a sharp or natural), both the dom- 
inant and dominant-seventh chords of a minor are exactly the same as the dominant and dominant seventh chords of the 
tonic major key. 


As banjo chords can be so readily understood and so easily played, students of the instrument, especially those who 
have an ear for music, can find a new and additional interest in the banjo by practising the art of improvisation. 


To improvise is to play without premeditation. A banjoist who has mastered this subject can supply an accompaniment 
to any song without the aid of printed music; he can play fur hours improvising melodies and harmonies, modulating 
from key to key, and producing without effort tunes that he has never played before. To him, impromptu playing is as 
easy and as natural as speaking his own language, the only difference being that ideas are expressed in sounds instead of 
words. : 


A player’s ability to express ideas in musical sounds: will, of course, depend to a great extent on his knowledge of chords 
and his knowledge of the definite effect they produce just as a speaker is dependant on the extent of his vocabulary. 


Harmony is far too big a subject to be dealt with here other than by explaining a few of the more commonly used chords. 


Any student who is interested in the subject can extend his Eee by studying one or more of the many excellent 
works on Harmony that have been written by experts. : 


Players who have carefully studied Part 3 of this book ‘should now have a thorough knowledge of the tonic, sub- 
dominant and dominant-seventh chords in both major and minor keys.- These chords together with the dominant-seventh 
_ and tonic harmonies of the keys with one sharp or flat more or less than those in the original key signature of the 
piece, and the diminished-seventh and augmented-fifth chords which will now be thoroughly explained, are all that a 
banjoist need know in order to commence the study of improvisation. . 


The majority of published banjo compositions contain no other chords than these. 


THE DIMINISHED-SEVENTH CHORD 


When we associate the word “discord” with anything other than music, we usually mean it to indicate something 
that is unpleasant. In music, however, the most delightful effects are. obtained by the use as discords and the strongest 
and most effective discord is the chord of the diminished- seventh. 


A chord may be a concord or it may be a discord; fi first. is complete in itself and leaves a satisfactory effect 
on the ear, while the latter is incomplete in its effect, and requires to be followed by some other chord (on which it is said to 
be resolved) before the beauty of the chord can be fully appreciated and its effect regarded as conclusive or satisfactory. 


Ex 


For example, in the two banjo chords that follow, the first is a discord Ex. 1 4 
(diminished-seventh) and the second (tonic chord) is a concord:- . 





If the player will stop after playing the first chord and listen to the effect that is produced by the simultaneous 
playing of the notes, he will realise that the effect.is meaningless, unsatisfactory and definitely incomplete. If, however, 
he will play the second chord alone, he will find that these notes produce an effect that ts satisfactory and conclusive. 
The banjoist might now play the two chords successively, when he will realise that the full beauty of the discord is only 
understood when it is resolved on the concord. 


It is an excellent thing to play different chords, and while listening to the effect they produce, think of their names. 
The musical example already given should enable any banjoist to recognise a diminished-seventh chord either by seeing 
it in written form or hearing it played. Let us examine some of the peculiarities of the chord and how its three forms 
are derived from root notes. 


In order that what follows might be as clear as possible, it is necessary that players should understand the meaning 
of the two musical terms “diminished” and “seventh”. A “seventh” is the distance or 7ztervad between any note and 
the seventh note higher. — For example, A to B is a second, Ato C is a third and Ato Gis a seventh. 
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Every player knows that there are semitones between some adjacent notes and tones between other adjacent notes. 
It is not sufficient, therefore, to call an interval just a second, third or seventh, because some intervals will contain more 
semitones than others, we therefore make use of qualifying terms such as major, minor, augmented and diminished. 


Most players will already know that a major interval contains one more semitone than a minor interval of the same 
name, whether it be a second, third, sixth, seventh, or something larger still. If, however, an interval has one semitone less 
than a minur, we cull it diminished; while if it has one semitone more than the major we Call it augmented. 


The following example, which gives the four kinds Ex. a oi Mi ty Dim 7tl A th 
of sevenths, should be studied very carefully: ger Oe ae ee aeraak 25 ng 7 





11 10 10 9 12 12 


Just as the three most commonly used chords: tonic, sub-dominant and dominant-seventh are built up on the first, 
fourth and fifth degrees of a scale,so are the three forms of the diminished-seventh chord. In order to form these three 
chords, all we do is to add third, fifth and seventh interval notes above the tonic (first) sub-dominant (fourth) and dom- 





inant (fifth) degrees of the scale, making certain that the interval Ex. 3 

of a seventh between the lowest-and highest notes is diminished, — 

we thus form diminished-seventh chords in the three forms shown. ——<— 

When chord symbols are used, a diminished chord is indicated by the 4 

abbreviation dim following the note on which the chord is based, eg: C#dim C#dim Fidim Gdim 


In the first chord the bottom note has to be sharpened and the top note flattened in order to make the original 
C to B major interval diminished. 


In the second chord the bottom note has aiso to be sharpened and the top note flattened in order to make the 
original F to E major interval diminished. 

As, however, in the third chord G to F is not major but minor, it is necessary only to sharpen the bottom note in 
order to make this interval diminished. 


Now there are certain peculiarities about the diminished-seventh chords, one of these is the fact that if we take any 
two of the notes that are close together, the interval has exactly three semitones. For example, the first chord shown 
above contains Cc to E, E to G, and G to Bb, all minor thirds with three semitones, and if we invert the chord and place 
CH an octave higher at the top, we have Bb to cH an augmented second, which also contains three semitones. 


The full harmony of a diminished-seventh chord is best obtained on a banjo by Ex4 Ex 
means of a four-one-two-three extended chord. The intervals of three semitones between . 
the notes (as explained above) have the peculiar effect of making the fingering of this 
full four-note chord always the same,no matter what note occurs on the first string :— 





Another peculiarity of the diminished-seventh chord is that the three forms of this chord, as shownin Example 3, 
cover with their twelve different notes exactly the twelve notes of the chromatic scale; a note that occurs in one chord 
is not to be found in either of the other two chords. . 


As the entire chromatic scale can be harmonised by using only these three forms of the diminished-seventh chords, it 
follows that these three chords can be used to harmonise a note 7m any key. If any banjoist cares to build up diminished- 
seventh chords on the first, fourth and fifth degrees of any other scale than C (the one used for these examples) he will 
find that the resultant chords obtained will have exactly the same notes as shown in the three chords given in Examfle 3, 
or the same enharmonic sounds. The word “enharmonic” by the way, means changing the name ofa note without altering 
the sound, such as GH and Ab, E and Fb, C and Db, and so on. 


When diminished-seventh chords are used in fairly quick banjo passages, it is usual to write chords with only three 
notes in order to simplify fingering. If players will refer to the banjo ‘solo “Speedwell; they will find at the end of the 
first and second movements chromatic progressions of diminished-seventh chords; they are also to be found in the first 
movement of the solo “Banshee? These are three-note chords but the fourth note appears in the second banjo and piano 
parts in order to complete the harmony. 


THE AUGMENTED-FIFTH CHORD 


Like the tonic, sub-dominant and dominant chords, the augmented-fifth chord is formed by adding a third and a fifth 
above the first, fourth or fifth degrees of a major scale,the only difference in the construction of these chords being 
that the augmented-fifth chord, as indicated by its name, contains one semitone more than the tonic, sub-dominant or 
dominant chords. When chord symbols are used, the augmented Fx, 3 
chord is indicated by the abbreviation aug or the sign+ follow- 
ing the note on which the chord is based, eg Caug or C+. 





These three chords, even when inverted, 
are always fingered on the banjo in the 


same way: 





Although the effect of this chord is unsatisfactory in itself(as the banjo student can 
prove by playing the first chord only in Ex. 6,) its value, like that of other dissonant chords 


will be immediately realised when it is followed by a concord: 





Jn order that the banjo student may better understand the mental effect of the various chords that have been explained 


so far, 


e able to realise the beauty of diminished 


seventh chords, 


fifth and modulating dominant- 


augmented- 


seventh, 


and thus b 


the simple melody of “The Old Folks At Home” has been written and harmonised on a stave. below with simple tonic, sub- 











dominant and dominant-seventh chords. On a third stave is shown how the harmony can be improved by replacing certain 


seventh chords in the adjacent k 
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F major. 
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The student should now endeavour to improvise banjo accompaniments to other simple old time-songs while he quietly 


sings, hums or whistles the melody. When he has practised this for a time he will intuitively begin to sense the appropriate 
harmonies that should be used with a given melody. From this, it is but a short step to the improvisation of original melodies. 


It should be clearly understood that if a dozen musicians were given the same melody to harmonise,it would be very 
unlikely that any two would make use of the same chords throughout the composition. Each would write according to his 
own ideas: each would make use of favourite harmonic progressions, and two or three might be: influenced by modern 
composers whose methods are not in strict accord with the rules laid down in standard music text books. | 


Other harmonists would undoubtedly record unconesiously in their work: exceptional knowledge and experience or possibly 
a lack of these things. F 


Students are strongly advised to analyse the published works of good composers, because much can be learned by study- 


ing their various styles... 


PASSING NOTES 


Passing notes are tones which do not belong to the chord they are sounded against, but which pass from one harmony- 
note to another in a step-by-step or -scale- wise manner. 


In the following example, passing notes 
are indicated by the capital letter P. 





Passing notes usually occur upon a less accented part of the bar than the harmony notes they follow and precede. 


Other notes which, although unessential or foreign to the harmony, are often played simultaneously with the notes of 
a chord are known as Suspensions, because they temporarily replace and suspend the appearance of an essential tone. 


Let us suppose we are ; The tone (C) in the first chord, instead 
passing from a tonic chord of moving with the rest of its associated 
to a dominant-seventh: tones to the second chord, may lag behind 

while the tones of the second chord are 
sounded against it: 


discordant. The ear immediately begins to long for the delayed tone (B) which has been kept back 
from sounding with its associates of the second chord. When the delayed tone is heard,the ear is satisfied: 


The tone (C) forms no essential part of the second chord; on the contrary, it sounds foreign or 2 5 


When he is analysing and naming chords, the student must always keep a keen look-out for these unessential tones 
which are not necessarily always in the melody. 


The suspension is a delightful and valuable effect in music and should be freely used during the study of Improvisation. 
The following exercise has been specially written, so that banjoists can realise the effect of Suspensions when played. 


Suspended notes are indicated by the letter “S” 





When playing the above exercise or other pieces containing sustained chords, all notes must be held to their full value. 
For example, in the first bar, the minims “B” and “C” must be tremoloed to the end of the bar with the melody notes 
oe and 8 EM 
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PART 6. 
PLECTRUM- BANJO DUETS 


Banjo students are advised to practise as much as possible with other players who will provide 


either a pianoforte or banjo accompaniment to the solo part. In addition to improving the musical 


No. 1. 
HIGH JINKS 


eces should be chosen from the many excellent published compositions 


excellent method of correcting errors in time technique and inter- 
banjo with pianoforte and banjo accompaniments. 
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No. 3. 
TWO IN A BAR 
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No. 6. 
CRAZY DANCE 
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* CLASSICS 
ARRANGED AS SOLOS FOR THE PLECTRUM BANJO 
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No. 2. 
THE PILGRIMS CHORUS 


From “TANNHAUSER” 
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LONDONDERRY AIR 
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The above chord tremolo arrangement is for solo playing. 
single string are able to produce delightful effects in four-part harmony, and if the tremolo is kept 





Four banjoists;each tremoloing a 


soft, smooth and expressive, it is possible to produce music that could not be improved upon by any 


other combination of instruments. 


as a banjo quartet the first banjo should play only the top 
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“Londonderry Air 
single melody notes of the preceding arrangement and the fourth banjo part should be played by 
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LIEBESTRAUME 
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PART 8. " 


THE “D” BASS 


During recent years many players of the plectrum-banjo have adopted the principle of tuning the fourth 
string permanently to D,— a tone higer than the normal C. , 

The chief advantage of this tuning is that it enables one to play four-note chords in modern close 
harmony. When one considers the traditional tuning of the banjo it does appear to be a trifle illogical. 
The intervals between the first and second strings, and the second and third strings, are respectively a 
minor third and a third. But the interval between the third and fourth strings is a fifth. 

For that reason, plectrum playing on the banjo has evolved, generally speaking, as solos played in a 
succession of three-note chords on the first three strings. Whenever four-note chords are found in the 
original composition, one of the notes is omitted in the banjo transcription. 


_ Four-note chords, of course, can be played with the bass string tuned to C, but they are a mixture 
of open and close harmony, an effect which quickly palls. The real answer for soloists who wish to 
explore the possibilities of four-note chord work to the full is the “D” Bass tuning. © 


The principal advantage of the “C’bass lay in the ease of playing bass and chord vamps to songs 
in the early minstrel days. The modern soloist has progressed beyond that stage of technique, and is 
well advised to try the advantages of a “D” Bass. ; 


He need not be unduly worried by the fact that the majority of plectrum-banjo solos are written 


. for the “C’ Bass. He will lose only the bottom C and C#, and will find that where these notes are 


called for, another note of the chord can be introduced effectively; while the addition of a fourth note 
to many of the chords in the solo will give an extra fullness and depth of tone. to the number. 





In the following musical example a passage in in 3 note chords : LoD 
three note chords is given. The second line shows A P as 1 
the same passage when played in four-note chords oe ‘ 
in close harmony. Play the two,one after the other, an Amemee 
and notice how much fuller and richer the second In 4 note chords , 


example sounds. 
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COMPLETE CHORD CHART FOR “D” BASS | 
The student who wishes to adopt the “D” Bass style of playing should first cultivate the art of 
striking all four strings evenly. It will mean altering slightly the angle at which he flicks. the plectrum 
across the strings, for in normal playing one brings the plectrum down over the fourth string and on 
to the third, second and first— with a greater intensity as the right hand moves across the banjo. 
Thus, the first string is accented more than the others. 


When playing four-note chords the tip of the plectrum should travel parallel to the vellum through- 
out the entire stroke. This should be practised with care, both on the down stroke and the up stroke, 
so that a listener is unable to tell which chord is played with a down or up stroke. The up stroke is 
an important part of modern technique and invaluable in producing syncopated phrases. 


Once the necessary right-hand technique has been acquired, the student should obtain proficiency 
with the left hand. Though he may have been able to play three-note chords with ease, four- note 
chords will prove a little difficult to finger at first. Practice, however, will soon bring results. 


On the following page is a complete chart of chords for the banjo with “D” Bass. It serves a dual 
purpose. It gives an easy means of practising every important chord required. It also gives the 
name (chord symbol) of each chord and the inversions— for major, seventh, minor, diminished, aug- 
mented seventh, sixth and ninth; in every key. The names of the chords.should be memorised as 
they are practised; and it is advisable to work through a part of the chart at a time. Practise 
and memorise all the major chords first, then all the seventh chords, and so on. 


All the chords are given in what is known as the “cycle of fifths” reading from top to bottom. This 
is of extreme value, for in any key the tonic chord will be found in the line bearing the name of the 
key, the sub-dominant chord in the line below, and the dominant seventh in the line above. For example, 
in the key of Bb one refers to the eighth line down. Here we have the chord of Bb and the inversions 
(and each chord can be played an octave or twelve frets higher to the full extent of the fingerboard); 
in the line below is Eb, the sub-dominant chord with its inversions; and in the line above F%, ‘the 
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dominant-seventh chord and its inversions. The same applies for minor keys. D minor is found in 
the fourth line,the sub-dominant G minor in the fifth line, and the dominant-seventh A’ in the third line. 


The “cycle of fifths” is also a valuable guide to chord sequences in a composition. Very often, 
though by no means always, any type of chord (major, minor, seventh, etc.) based on a given note (the 
note which gives its name to the symbol) is followed by a chord based on the next note of the “cycle 
of fifths’ For example, a chord of A is followed by a chord of D, and so on until the tonic chord is 
reached. 


When the student has memorised the chord chart he will be able to play any popular song or dance 
number from the ordinary piano copy— a great boon because the majority of these are never published 
for the banjo. 
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Gh Gb7 Ghm Gbdim Gh+7 Ghe Gb9 
* Chords based on this note. Fingering is given only on the top line, as the same fingering (but a different position) is used 
in every key, 4324 is used on major chords instead of a 1111 barre, as this facilitates changing from one four-note chord 
to another Alternative fingering is given for Ab dim (and subsequent, dim chords). Abdim, Bdim,D dim and Fdim are identical. 
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HOW TO USE THE CHORD CHART 


After memorising the chord chart, and having acquired an ease of fingering four-note chords, the 
best method to practise changing from one chord to another is by playing rhythm parts or accomp- 
animents to popular songs and dance tunes. ; 


Most popular songs have the chord symbols included under the bass stave of the piano copy. One 
plays an accompaniment by playing any inversions of these chords in rhythm-style while a singer or 
other instrumentalist takes the melody. 


The simplest accompaniment is a straight three or four beats to a bar, holding the same inversion 
of the chord until the harmony changes. The accompaniment must be rhythmic, however, and this is 
obtained by releasing the pressure of the left-hand fingers immediately after ‘the chord has been struck, 
on certain beats. Normally, in common time, this releasing of the fingers (which gives a crisp, staccato 
chord) is used immediately after the second and fourth beats, for a quickstep; and after all beats for 
a slow foxtrot. For a tango, it is used after the first three beats, but the fourth beat is held firmly and 
accented, In a waltz the fingers are released after the second and third beats. 


This gives the rhythm “lift” 


The rhythm accompaniment can be further developed by using the various plectrum strokes which 
were given in Part 4, No. 48; but take care to continue using the basic principle. of releasing the 
pressure of the fingers on the appropriate beats. 


The final stage in playing a rhythmic accompaniment is to use more than one inversion of the 
harmony chord, during its duration, in addition to various strokes. This is the type of playing which 
is most valuable in a dance band. 


The musical illustration shows how a chord sequence taken from a piano copy can be developed into 
both a simple rhythm part and an elaborate rhythm part. 


Chord 
Symbols 


Simple 
Rhythm Part 


Elaborate 
Rhythm Part 





HOW TO ARRANGE YOUR OWN SOLOS 


Piano copies of, popular songs not only have the chord symbols under the bass stave, but they also in- 
clude the melody line above the piano part. These two essentials are all one needs to arrange one’s own solos. 


The melody is played an octave higher on the first string. The appropriate inversion of the harmony 
chord is also added on the inside strings. Generally speaking, the melody note will consist of one of the 
notes of the chord, so that one merely plays a series of chord inversions which produce both the melody 
and harmony of the composition. However certain passages will contain melody notes which are not 
part of the harmony chord. These are accomodated by fingering the inversion which is positioned near- 
est to the melody note and then moving the finger on the first string from its normal note to the correct 
melody note, or by placing a free finger on the melody note. 


The illustration shows the opening bars of “Let Him Go Let Him Tarry” In the top line one finds the 
melody and chord symbols, and the second line gives the banjo arrangement. When the solo has been finally. 
arranged for the banjo it can be further developed by syncopating as shown in Part 4, No. 49. 
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POSITION PLAYING 


The “D” Bass also facilitates position playing on the banjo and makes possible fast single - note 


runs of wide range with little left hand movement. It greatly facilitates, for example, the playing of 
sambas, many of which would be extremely difficult to execute on the “C” Bass. 


The following exercise should be practised slowly at first; gradually increasing the speed until a 
fast tempo can be reached. 





There are no hard and fast rules for position playing on the banjo because of its tuning. With 
the “D” Bass, however, full use can be made of the fourth string to save moving the left hand, 
and each phrase of the music should be studied and the positions worked out to avoid unnecessary 
left-hand movement. Try to change strings on a down stroke— the gliding of the plectrum on a 
down stroke from a lower string to an upper string, and on an up stroke from a higher string to 


a lower string is very useful. Do not use a barré, but finger each string separately and bend the | 


fingers well at both joints so that the tips only stop the strings immediately behind the frets. 


DOUBLING MELODY 


Because the first and fourth strings are tuned in octaves it is simple to “double” -the melody note 
an octave lower, and in tremolo passages particularly, a full effect is produced. Turn back to “The 
Pilgrims Chorus” on page 52, and hear the result when the opening bars are played with the melody 
doubled. 


The doubling of melody can form the basis of a number of attractive variations when the. chord 
is “split? A simple but effective variation is given below. Down strokes are used throughout; they 
add an air of urgency and build up to the final tremolo on the full chord. 








USING INITIATIVE 


Whether one adopts the “D” Bass or not, the basic principles of plectrum technique on the banjo 
are the same. That is why this section comes at the end of the work. The modern plectrum-banjoist 
needs the technique which can only be acquired by careful study and diligent practice of every exer- 
cise in this book. 


The “D” Bass gives the player an extra arrow to his quiver, but to use it effectively he must under 
stand his chords, and use his initiative in applying the extra string. He should not play four- note 


chords for ever and always, for then he will have no contrast. Three-note chord passages, single- notes’ 


and four-note chords provide contrast and light and shade. 
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